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appreciated. The statement that the policy of England was to subor- 
dinate the colonies to her interests (I. 275), reveals the outworn view 
of the Anglo-colonial relations and fails to take into account the many 
compensating advantages the colonies enjoyed. 

W. T. Root. 

Friends and the Indians, 1655-1917. By Raynee Wickersham 
Kelsey, Ph.D., Associate Professor of History in Haverford 
College. (Philadelphia: Associated Executive Committee of 
Friends on Indian Affairs, 304 Arch Street. 1917. Pp. xi, 291. 
$i-5Q-) 

Doubtless many American Friends have a fair knowledge of what 
their church has done for the Indians on both religious and industrial 
lines, and of the wide territorial spread of their missionary activities; 
but the public at large seems to have a notion that few Friends except 
William Penri have played a very large part in the campaign against 
native barbarism in our frontier country. It is obviously one purpose of 
Mr. Kelsey's book to dispel this vague error by a review of the whole 
period between the era of George Fox and that of the famous Smiley 
brothers. The compilation of a detailed historical record covering more 
than 250 years, and its presentation within an equal number of printed 
pages, could have been no trifling task; but what will mark this work, 
more than its compass, is its scrupulous care in dealing with subjects 
which many minor historians slur over or mention from a prejudiced 
point of view. The author's tribute, for instance, to the " early Catholic 
missionaries . . . [the French fathers in the North and the Spanish in 
the South] who enacted deeds as heroic as are recorded anywhere in 
the annals of the Christian church " ranks for fairness alongside of 
his account of the first negotiations with the Indians for lands in 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey, and the practice of giving rum to the 
red men in part payment. There was practically no sentiment among 
even the best of whites then against the moderate use of intoxicants, 
and as lately as 1701 we find William Penn himself distributing alcoholic 
liquor to the Indians at a conference, not in large quantities, but as a 
beverage to be consumed, on the spot. 

We are treated to some other surprises, as in the statement that 
many Friends in public life, influenced by the restless spirit which pre- 
vailed after the governor and council of Pennsylvania had followed 
Braddock's defeat by declaring war upon the Indians and offering 
bounties for scalps, came to feel that defensive warfare was justifiable in 
this instance. Again, Mr. Kelsey refers to the way many young Friends 
armed themselves and joined the provisional militia raised. in Phila- 
delphia to ward off a threatened raid by frontiersmen hostile to their 
principles; and these representatives of a religious body that objected 
to violent resistance even to violent assault, would take refuge from the 
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wintry cold within their meeting-house, stacking their weapons in the 
gallery. 

In spite of such occasional lapses, in those days, from their definite 
general policy, the Friends made so uncommonly good a record that 
General Grant, when about to enter the presidency, chose them to 
launch his new plan for dealing with the Indian problem. He invited 
them not only to map out a system, but to select a list of members of 
their society whom they regarded as properly equipped in knowledge and 
morals for service as Indian agents, and he reinforced this request with 
a promise that their efforts for the improvement of the Indians should 
receive from him, as president, "all the encouragement and protection 
which the laws of the United States will warrant him in giving ". The 
other religious sects were afterward invited into the same field, but the 
Friends not only led in the movement but enjoyed its fruits throughout 
the Grant administration — a fact which made especially conspicuous the 
antipathy manifested toward them by a Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
appointed by Mr. Hayes, a president notably identified with religious 
and peace-promoting interests of various sorts. 

Francis E. Leupp. 

Life and Times of David Humphreys, Soldier, Statesman, Poet. 
By Frank Landon Humphreys. In two volumes. (New 
York and London: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1917. Pp. xii, 451; 
vi, 506. $7.50.) 

In the preface of this work I find a sentence which it would have 
been cruel of me to invent for the purpose of applying to this work, but 
which it will be only poetic justice to use as a weapon against its 
creator. "The biographies of many men of the Revolutionary period 
who ranked but insignificantly in their day have been produced and some 
of these present an amplitude of detail that is as wonderful as it is 
amusing." It is true, as the biographer asserts with admirable itera- 
tion, that Colonel Humphreys was a brave, charming, and cultivated 
man. He was a reliable officer, and an efficient representative of the 
United States in Portugal and Spain. He even made verses and raised 
merino sheep and manufactured cloth, but if every man who has acted 
these parts with no greater distinction than our hero were to have a 
printed biography, the products of publishing houses would lie in the 
book-markets as " thick as autumnal leaves that strew the brooks in 
Vallombrosa ". Much stress is laid upon the fact that Colonel 
Humphreys was " the beloved of Washington ", but alas ! those who 
study history and biography have long ago discovered that great men 
often love very commonplace men. Try as I would, while reading these, 
two great volumes, some 925 pages, I could not find in the hero " an 
ideal leader for a nation in its beginnings ". The drab hue of the com- 
monplace colors all the performances of his career. 



